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WORLD  EXPORTS  OF  PALM  OIL  AND  PALM  KERNELS  IN  I956 

World  palm  oil  exports  in  1956  of  615,865  short  tons  exceeded  1955  ship- 
men-cs  by  4  percent  and  were  only  3  percent  below  the  record  high  of  I95I+. 
Palm  kernel  exports,  totaling  859, 6o4  tons,  were  virtually  the  same  as  in 
1955  and  o  percent  below  the  195*1  record. 


PALM  OIL:     Exports  from  principal  producing  countries, 
averages  1933-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1953-56 


Continent 
and  country 


Average 


•1935-39 


:  Short 
:  tons 

Africa:  : 
British:  : 

Nigeria  ,  :  153,980 

Sierra  Leone  ;  1,943 

French:  : 

West  Africa  :  22,691 

Equatorial  Africa  :  6,304 

Cameroons  :  9,759 

Togo  :  l,84l 

Portuguese:  : 

Angola  :  3,254 

Guinea  :  845 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe  :  1,640 

Belgian  Congo:  :  72,450 

Ghana  :  5^9 

Liberia  :  l,l60 

Total  Africa  : 276,416 


Malaya,  Federation  of  :  47,360 


Indone  s  ia  :  212,6ci5 


Total  ;  536,461 


19^5  _ii9 


Short 
tons 


145,686 
l,4o6 

5,4o8 
2,524 
3,350 
592 

12,111 
1,113 
2,172 
106,506 
229 
l,kk6 


282,543 


35,327 
"J  1,600 


1/  Preliminary.     2/  Estimate 


1953 


Short 
tons 


224,738 
405 

18,012 

3,927 

443 
1+99 

7,366 
594 
3,172 
i44,44o 
^70 
170 


404,236 


54,165 


145,692 


195^ 


Short 
tons 


233,^99 
1,029 

15,845 
3,081 

396 
934 

13,919 
882 
1,958 
150,324 
607 
31 


422, 505 


55,215 


154,390 


604,093S632,110 


1955  1/ 


Short 
tons 


204,000 
17 

20,141 

2,771 

68 
1,107 

9,143 
382 
1,756 
164,240 

1 


404,126 


61,268 


128,208 


593,602 


1956  1/ 


Short 
tons 


207,463 
15 


19.919 
3,459 
679 
2,094 

9,689 
2/  660 
2/1,800 
166,598 


412,376 


65,614 


137,875 


615,865 


Compiled  from  official  and  unofficial  sources. 


Africa  accounted  for  two -thirds  of  the  total  palm  oil  exported  in  I956, 
Indonesia  for  22  percent,  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya  for  11  percent.  While 
Nigeria  and  the  Belgian  Congo—the  world's  leading  exporters  of  palm  oil—in- 
creased their  shipments  only  slightly  from  1955,  the  French  African  Territories 
of  Equatorial  Africa,  Cameroons  and  Togo  showed  substantial  increases.  French 
West  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  decline  of  about  1  percent  from  1955. 
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PALM  KERNELS:     Exports  from  principal  producing  countries, 
averages  1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1953-56 


Continent 
and  country 


Average 


;1935-39 


19^5-^9 


1953 


1954 


1955  1/ 


1956  1/ 


:  Short 

!  tons 

Africa:  : 
British:  : 

Nigeria  :  369, 293 

Sierra  Leone  :  83, 775 

Gambia  :  776 

French:  : 

West  Africa  :  85,254 

Equatorial  Africa  :  14,283 

Cameroons  :  39, 470 

Togo  :  13,775 

Portuguese  : 

Angola  :  6,399 

Guinea  :  13,909 

Sao  Tome  and  Principe  :  ^  371 

Belgian  Congo  :  9^002 

Ghana  :  7  987 

Liberia  :  10^130 

Total  Africa  :  74^  424 

Malaya,  Federation  of ....... . . :  8,132 


Short 
tons 


356,007 
66,825 
1,292 

59,617 
8,102 

30,0^9 
6,157 

12,904 
15,601 
5,815 
67,000 
6,206 
g,865 


Indonesia  'J^iISh. 

Total  :  795. 690 


6khMo 
4,618 


Short 
tons 


451,217 
77,172 
2,240 

94,456 

10,10*1 

23,771 
12,305 

12,818 

12,724 
7,1^2 

96,5^1 
7,84o 
I6.921 


Short 
tons 


519, 804 
76,250 
2,240 

89,568 
10,525 
18,529 
9,686 

10,096 
13,^0 

^,579 
78,606 

9,782 
12,363 


Short 
tons 


485,222 

64, 557 
1,98*1 

93,520 

8,937 
17,9^0 

9,237 

11,362 
l4,44o 
5,532 
69,286 

10,717 


Short 
tons 


505,197 
6*1-,  562 
2,016 

96,423 
8,721 
18,063 

12,737 

10,344 
2/13,200 
2/  6,000 
"  38,786 
12,914 
LL.OO? 


S2S,2S1 


♦111 


8SS,468 


l/  Preliminary.     2/  Estimate. 


658.169 


45>82Q 


15,712 


S03,3k5 


799, Pfo 


885.510 


23,591 


917,925 


4_£^2£ 


859.664 


44,161 


859.604 


Compiled  from  official  and  unofficial  and  unofficial  sources. 


About  93  percent  of  the  palm  kernels  that  entered  world  trade  in  1956 
originated  in  Africa.    Nigeria,  by  far  the  world's  leading  producer  and  ex- 
porter of  palm  kernels,  supplied  nearly  60  percent  of  the  world  total.  Ex- 
ports from  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Indonesia  increased  l4  percent  and 
3  percent,  respectively,  from  1955-    Shipments  from  the  Belgian  Congo  fell 
sharply--by  44  percent — probably  because  of  increased  domestic  crushing  of 
palm  kernels.    Exports  of  palm  kernel  oil  from  the  Belgian  Congo  rose  from 
38,106  short  tons  in  1955  to  an  estimated  48,740  tons  in  1956.    With  the 
exception  of  slight  decreases  in  shipments  from  Portuguese  possessions, 
other  African  countries  showed  slight  gains  from  1955  shipments  of  palm 
kernels . 
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1956  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  PRODUCTION  IN  PRINCIPAL  PRODUCING  COUNTRIES 
Butter 

Total  butter  production  in  1956  continued  to  increase,,  in  3^-  prin- 
cipal producing  countries ,  or  consolidated  groups  of  such  countries  in 
the  same  general  areas.    The  gain  was  151  million  pounds,,  2  .h  percent 
over  1955.    Total  production  of  6,kl6  million  pounds  in  1956  was  1,086 
million  pounds  (20 A  percent)  greater  than  the  annual  average  during 
19^-6-50.     Compared  with  prewar,  total  production  in  1956  was  156  million 
pounds  (2.5  percent)  less,  however,  than  the  annual  average  during  193^- 
38.     Increased  production  was  general,  21  individual  countries  reporting 
increases  against  3  countries  reflecting  decreases  and  5  countries  show- 
ing no  change . 

Factory  production,  which  was  5A91  million  pounds  in  1955;  was 
5,U63  million  pounds  in  1956,  representing  a  gain  of  5-2  percent.  The 
greatest  increases  in  factory  production  v  J.re  shown  in  France  and 
Finland,  with  90-million  and  38 -million -pound  increases  over  1955;  re~ 
spectively.     The  1956  factory  production  represented  an  increase  of  222 
million  pounds  (h.2  percent)  over  average  annual  production  during  the 
prewar  period,  193^-38,  and  a  gain  of  1,^70  million  pounds  (36.8  per- 
cent) over  annual  average  production  in  the  same  countries  during 
I9U6-5O. 

In  North  America,  the  United  States  showed  the  greatest  increase, 
6  million  pounds,  in  the  total  quantity  of  butter  produced,  while 
Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  a  decrease  of  15  million  pounds. 

In  South  America,  the  only  country  showing  an  increase  was 

Argentina,  which  recorded  an  increase  of  19  million  pounds,  All  other 

countries  and  groups  of  countries  in  South  America  reported  butter  pro- 
duction in  I9565  similar  to  that  shown  for  1955 • 

For  North  America,  a  net  decrease  of  8  million  pounds,  compared 
with  1955;  was  recorded.     In  South  America,  a  net  increase  of  19 
million  pounds  occurred  during  1956. 

In  Europe,  which  produced  h"J  .6  percent  of  the  butter  production 
included  in  the  survey,  15  countries  showed  an  increase  over  1955. 
Finland  reported  the  largest  increase  (31  million  pounds). 

Other  countries  in  the  European  group  showing  substantial  in- 
creases were  the  United  Kingdom,  23  million  pounds j  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  18  million  pounds j  Yugoslavia,  ik  million  pounds; 
and  Ireland,  12  million  pounds.    Belgium,  France,  and  Sweden  were  the 
only  countries  reporting  decreases.     The  increase  of  98  million  pounds 
in  the  European  group  in  1956  over  1955  represents  roughly  65  percent 
of  the  overall  increase  of  151  million  pounds  for  all    countries  in- 
cluded in  the  survey. 
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In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  reported  a  combined 
increase  of  33  million  pounds  in  1956  over  1955,  it  is  signifi 
cant  that,  although  the  production  of  butter  in  1956  was  the 
same  in  each  of  the  countries--namely,  k62  million  pounds--the 
increase  of  22  million  pounds  in  New  Zealand  was  double  the  in 
crease  in  Australia . 

In  the  African  group,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  accounted 
for  kk.k  percent  of  the  9 -mi 11 ion -pound  increase  over  1955- 

In  view  of  inadequate  data  concerning  butter  production 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Asia  as  a  whole ,  those  areas  have 
not  been  included  in  the  summary. 

Cheese 

Total  production  of  cheese  in  2k  leading  countries  in 
1956  was  5,^5^+  million  pounds.    Factory  production  in  20  of 
the  same  countries  for  which  data  were  available  during  the 
same  year  was  3>708  million  pounds.    Excluding  Italy,  France, 
Greece,  and  Uruguay  (not  included  in  factory  production  data), 
total  production  exceeded  factory  production  in  1956  by  Ilk 
million  pounds,  or  3  percent. 

Compared  with  production  in  1955;  total  cheese  produc- 
tion showed  an  increase  of  15^-  million  pounds  (2.9  percent) 
while  the  increase  in  factory  production  in  the  countries 
reporting  was  3-5  percent.    Compared  with  production  during 
the  prewar  period,  total  cheese  output  was  1,927  million 
pounds  (5^-6  percent)  greater  in  1956.    Factory  production 
was  1,628  million  pounds,  or  78  percent  above  the  193^-38 
annual  average . 

As  in  the  case  of  butter,  the  production  increase  was 
quite  general,  with  13  of  the  2h  countries  reflecting  in- 
creases, 7  showing  decreases,  and  k  roughly  the  same  total 
production  as  during  1955*     Countries  showing  the  greatest 
rise  in  1956  were  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  gain  was  83 
million  pounds  over  1955 J  France,  kk  million  pounds;  and  the 
United  States,  30  million  pounds.    The  gain  in  these  3  coun- 
tries exceeded  the  net  gain  in  production  for  all  countries 
included  in  the  survey.    Netherlands,  Greece,  and  Sweden, 
with  decreases  of  l6,  11,  and  7  million  pounds,  respectively, 
were  the  only  countries  showing  significant  decreases. 


(tables  on  following  pages) 
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Butter:    Estimated  world  production!/,  averages  193U-38  and  191*6-50,  annual  1953-56 


Continent  and  country  , 

Average  : 
193U-38  : 

! 

Average  s 
19U6-50  : 

1953  ; 

195U  J 

1955  ; 

1956  2/ 

1 

North  America 

Million  : 
pounds  : 

3/         3U8  i 
2,210  : 
•3/            U  : 

21  ! 

Million  : 
pounds  : 

331  ! 
1,596  : 
3  : 
22  : 

Million  ! 
pounds  : 

326  S 
1,607  i 

h  s 
a  ! 

Million  : 
pounds  : 

335  S 
1,628  : 
5  : 
21  . 

Million  : 
pounds  : 

339  i 
1,552  : 
5  : 
20 

Million 
pounds 

32U 
1,558 

6 
20 

1,952  : 

1,958 

1,989  ' 

1,916 

1,908 

South  America  t 
Brazil  5/  s  72 

Other  5/  :  29 

101  i 

90  i 

6/            h  i 
5 
3 
17 

127 

99 
k 
8 
5 

17 

13U  ' 

10U 

k 

9 
7 
17 

126 
110 

5/  h 

7 
17 

1U5 

110 

5/  h 

V  6 

V  7 
17 

220 

260 

275 

270 

2B9 

Europe 

Austria  

Belgium — ■  

Denmark  

Finland  

France  .  — 

Germany,  Republic  of- 

Greece  13/  

Ireland  

Italy  

Luxembourg  h/  • — 

Net  herlands  

Norway  

Portugal  h/  

Sweden  

Switzerland  — 

United  Kingdom — 
Yugoslavia  5/16/ 
Other  (Incl. 
U.S.S.R.)  5/- 
Total  


y 
5/9 


if 

10/ 


11/iv 


~:157 


Africa 

Kenya  U/ll/  — 

Union  of  So.  Africa- 
Other  5/19/  

Total  19/  


51 
156 

U01 

121 
529 
681 
13 
1U9 
111 
5 
239 
51 
h 
190 
58 
101 
2U 

2.000 


12/ 
12/ 


17/  2,25T 


w 
w 


Asia,  total  5/19/-- 


Oceania 


Australia- 
New  Zealand- 
Other  5/  

Total— 


Grand  total  19/- 


3 
111 
73 

nr 


1,773 


H 
11/ 


U37 
379 


816 


6 
57 
llii 


177 


365 
359 
h 


728 


10,3U5  s20/  5,330 


U6 

67 

71 

:  68 

:  73 

128 

193 

i  201 

!  200 

:  199 

319 

381 

:  399 

i  362 

t  366 

75 

1U0 

t  m 

:  133 

t  I6li 

U07 

i  606 

1  657 

!  6Uii 

s  626 

5UU 

:  710 

r  7U8 

:  719 

:  737 

9 

:  16 

:  19 

:  21 

:  22 

115 

:  119 

:  130 

1  129 

t  liUl 

106 

1  130 

:  136 

:  11*3 

:5/  Hi5 

6 

:  9 

:  10 

!  10 

:  11 

156 

:  183 

;  180 

:  163 

:  169 

3U 

:  UO 

35 

:  3U 

:  39 

3 

:  6 

S  6 

:  5 

r  6 

227 

!  221 

:  208 

:  193 

%  135 

37 

!  52 

:  6U 

!  59 

:  61 

111 

i  52 

!  69 

:  51 

:  7U 

:  23 

(  22 

:  22 

:  36 

:17/  2.9U8 

17/  3,099 

:177  2,956 

sl7/  3.05U 

:  7 
:  73 
:  115 

10 
81 
125 

\y  11 

s  86 
130 

if/  90 
:  135 

:  195 

216 

i  227 

:  236 

i  361 
:  5 

1*13 
U21 
5 

I  U51 
5 

!  U62 

:  U62 
:  5 

810 

839 

896 

929 

:20/  6,171 

20/  6,Ul8 

•20/  6,265 

•20/  6,ijl6 

1/  Includes  farm  butter.    2/  Preliminary.    3/  Average  1935-39.    U/  Creamery  butter  only.    5/  Estimated. 
6/Average  19U9-50.    7/  Average  1937-39.    8/  Average  1936-38.    9/  Average  1936-39.    10/  Average  1935-38. 
11/  Tears  ending  June  30.    12/  Average  19UB-50.  13/  Made  from  the  milk  of  cows,  buffalos,  sheep,  and 
goats,    lh/  Average  1933-37.    15/  For  1939.    l6/~Made  from  the  milk  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats. 
17/  Excluding  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  eastern  European  countries,  except  Yugoslavia.    18/  Years  ending  August  31. 
19/  Includes  product  weight  of  ghee  in  those  countries  where  ghee  production  is  common,  especially  India, 
■Turkey,  Egypt,  and  other  Middle  and  Far  East  countries. 
European  countries,  except  Yugoslavia. 


common, 

20/  Excluding  Asia  and  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  eastern 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics,  reports  of  agricultural 
attaches  and  other  United  States  representatives  abroad,  and  other  information. 
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Batter:    Factory  production  in  specified  countries,  averages  193U-38 

and  19U6-50,  annual  1953-56 


Country- 


Average 
193U-38 


Average 
19Uc-50 


1953 


195U 


1955 


1956  1/ 


:  Million 

:  OOTfl; 

Canada  :2/  2j6 

United  States  :  1,705 

Cuba  :2/  U 

Argentina  -:  66 

Brazil  3/  :U/  5l 

Uruguay  ■  to/  1 

Venezuela —  :  1 

Austria  '.$/  3>k 

Belgium  —  :£/  U6 

Denmark —  ■  :  UOl 

Finland  :8/  69 

France  t5j  220 

Germany,  Repub.  of — tlb/ll/  560 

Ireland— —  :To/  89 

Luxembourg—  -r  5 

Netherlands  :12/  230 

Norway —  :  2k 

Portugal  :  11/13/  h 

Sweden  -:  153 

Switzerland  :|/  57 

United  Kingdom  — 1!2/  5U 

Union  of  Soviet  :~~ 

Socialist  Repubs.-tLU/l5/  392 

Kenya  11/  tlO/  3 

Union  of  South  : 

Africa  :16/  28 

Japan  :  6 

Australia  —til/  Ul5 

New  Zealand  til/  367 

• 

Total  1  5,2Ul 


Million 
pounds 
2S0 
1,302 
3 

101 
U5 
5 
3 

III 
55 
319 
62 


2/ 


2/ 


9/  U92 
69 
6 

156 
20 
3 

216 
36 
2U 


2/ 


Million 
pounds 
30U 
1,U12 
h 
127 
55 
7 
5 

U6 
91 
381 
106 


635 
79 
9 

183 
28 
6 

216 
U8 
3U 


8/ 


Million 
pounds 
315" 
1,UU9 
5 

13U 
53 

8 
7 

50 
98 

399 

113 
5/  U92 

668 
88 
10 

180 
23 
6 

20U 

51 
51 


Million 
pounds 
320 
1,336 
5 

126 
62 
6 
7 
U8 
99 
362 
107 
U83 
6U0 
8U 
10 
163 
23 
5 
189 
57 
33 


5/ 


Million 
pounds 
30T 
1,U09 

6 

1U5 
62 
6 
7 
53 
102 
366 
1US 
573 
663 
96 
11 
169 
28 
6 

182 
59 
56 


I 


i 

6  i 

\           7  1 

10  ! 

6J     ii  1 

y 

11 

U5  1 

:         65  ! 

\         73  i 

1  78 

82 

U  : 

12  i 

i        15  i 

:  16 

17 

351; 

\        350  : 

t  398 

r  hhh 

U55 

3U6  i 

:        U31  J 

i        U08  ; 

U27  i 

UU9 

3,993  ! 

I     U,6U  ! 

I     5,308  i 

5,191  i 

i  5,U63 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Average  1935-39.    3/  Production  in  federally  inspected  plants 
only.    U/  Average  1936-38.    5/  Estimated.    6/  Average  1937-39.    ij  Average  19U9-50. 
8/  Average  1936-39.    9/  Average  19U8-50.    10/  Average  1935-38.  11/  Years  ending 
June  30.    12/  For  1939.  13/  Average  1933-377   lU/  Average  1935-57.    15/  Includes  only 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  of  the  territory  subsequently  included  in  U.S.S.R. 
16/  Years  ending  August  31. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics, 
reports  of  agricultural  attaches  and  other  United  States  representatives  abroad,  and 
other  information. 
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Cheese:    Total  productionl/  in  specified  countries,  average  193U-38 

and  19ii6-$0,  annual  1953-56 


Country 


Canada  

United  States  

Cuba  k/  

Argentina  \\J  

Brazil  

Uruguay-  

Austria- —  

Belgium  ■  

Denmark  

Finland  

France  10/  . 

Germany,  Repub.of  ^/ 

Greece  1U/  

Ireland"^/  

Italy  10/-  

Netherlands  

Norway  16/  

Portugal~u/l6/  

Sweden  

Switzerland  16/  

United  Kingdom  

Union  of  South 

Africa  ■  

Australia  

New  Zealand—  


Average 
193U-38 


3/ 


Total- 


Million 
pounds 
121 
6U3 
3 
68 

93 
11 
69 
18 
69 
25 
58U 
276 
129 
h 

267 

So 
1 

88 
112 
101 


18/  11 
12/  U9 
12/  211 


yjj 


3,527 


Average 

!  1953 

I  195U 

I  1955 

!  1956  2/ 

Million 

t  Million 

t  Million 

i  Million 

r  Million 

pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

:  pounds 

1  pounds 

119 

t  93 

:  89 

9U 

1,156 

f  1,3UU 

»  1,383 

i  1,363 

1,393 

6 

:  6 

i  5 

i  5 

6 

20U 

:         2U2  ! 

i  239 

!        235  - 

279 

7/  92 

:        132  : 

t  132 

\lj  132 

>!/ 

132 

7/  16 

!  Hi 

!  11 

!7/         10  ! 

10 

J  16 

:  33 

!  3U 

:         36  ! 

39 

1/  13 

:  22 

:  23 

!  2h 

26 

125 

;  192 

i  179 

t  191 

t 

186 

18 

!          U8  : 

5o  j 

:          U9  : 

62 

U03 

:  6U0 

:  758 

!  661 

705 

13/  280 

:  355 

i  3U3 

t  3U9 

3U7 

-1     85  , 

:        126  : 

IliO  : 

!         158  i 

1U7 

5  ' 

i 

i 

4  : 

6  ! 

7 

U91 

i  721 

7U2  - 

:         768  s 

V 

770 

212  ! 

:         350  : 

360  ! 

:  382 

366 

U3 

:          63  : 

68  : 

66  : 

7k 

3  ! 

k  ! 

k 

:  U 

5 

115  i 

!            120  ! 

122 

:        119  i 

112 

107  ! 

131  : 

121  : 

133  i 

133 

70  s 

197  J 

183  ! 

UA  : 

22U 

18  ! 

23  i 

27  ! 

28 

V 

27 

100  ! 

107  • 

107  i 

88  j 

97 

211  : 

2U0  s 

237  ! 

213  ! 

213 

3,91U  1 

5,198  S 

5,365  \ 

'     5,300  i 

5,U5u 

1/    Whole  milk  cheese  made  from  cows'  milk,  unless  otherwise  noted.    2/  Preliminary 
3/Average  1935-39.    k/  Factory  cheese  only.    5/   For  1937.    6/  Average  1936-38. 
7/  Estimated.    8/  Average  193U-37.    9/  Average  1937-39.    10/  Includes  goats'  milk 
and  sheep's  milk  cheese.    11/  Average  1935-38.    12/  Years  ending  June  30.    13/  Average 
19U8-50.    2h/  Includes  goat's  milk,  buffalos'  milk  and  sheep's  milk  cheese,    15/  Aver- 
age 1933-37.    16/  Includes  goats'  milk  cheese.    17/  Far  1939.    18/  Years  ending 
August  31« 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics, 
reports  of  agricultural  attaches,  and  other  United  States  representatives  abroad, 
and  other  information. 
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Cheese:    Factory  production!/  in  specified  countries,  averages  193U-38 

and  19U6-50,  annual  1953-56 


\j  o  \xii\jL  y 

s  Average  1 
:  193U-38  ! 

*  t 

•  * 

'  Average  1 

19U6-50  ; 

19^L  : 

1955  i 

11 1  1 

1956  2/ 

m 

:  Million  ! 

!  Million  : 

• 

Million  ! 

t  Million  • 

Million  « 

i  Million 

:    pounds  • 

;    pounds  ! 

i    pounds  ! 

pounds  ! 

\    pounds  ! 

•  pounds 

■>y 

120 

t         llo  : 

t          83  s 

92  ! 

o  9 

I              00  i 

93 

6U3  ! 

!        J-,_JUl|  ! 

l,J0j 

1,393 

■■■y 

3 

i  0 

t                 O  ! 

!                 5  ! 

5  : 

6 

68 

t  20u 

ol .  o 

:         2U2  ! 

i         239  : 

!             205  ! 

279 

Brazil  5/  

60 

!  UO 

►                AO  i 

i            (o  • 

<  75 

;Z/ 

75 

« 

37  i 

11.  . 

Jii  : 

OO  i 

o  o  • 

32  ! 

:          33  ! 

36 

15  : 

10  ! 

;          19  ! 

:          20  : 

:          22  i 

2U 

69 

:         125  i 

!            192  ! 

179  i 

191 

186 

":8/ 

23  i 

!          lo  : 

1  ft  ■ 

50  i 

:          1x9  ' 

62 

Germany,  Republic  of  : 9/10/ 276  ■ 

;11/    2o0  : 

:        355  J 

:  3u3 

!  3u9 

3U7 

h  i 

5  ' 

U  i 

i. 
U 

!  O 

7 

■7/ 

200  ! 

177 

:         313  : 

327  i 

336 

UO  ! 

35 

:          61  • 

:          66  i 

6U  ■ 

72 

1  ! 

:           3  ! 

!                U  ! 

u 

:            U  ' 

5 

76  i 

115  ! 

:         120  : 

122 

:        119  . 

112 

Switzerland  12/  ~ 

101*  : 

1/     100  i 

qj  122 

:  112 

:  12U 

12U 

72  : 

*           65  , 

190  • 

i         175  : 

:  133 

215 

Union  of  South  Africa  tig/ 

10  : 

18 

:          23  : 

:          27  ! 

27  i 

26 

:10/ 

U8  i 

99 

:  107 

:  107 

t        '  88 

97 

211  i 

:        217  ! 

:         2U0  i 

237  : 

t  213 

213 

*  I 

•  I 

:      2,080  s 

• 

i     2,811  ! 

\     3,571  1 

f     3,600  i 

i  3,582 

3,708 

1/    Whole  milk  cheese  made  from  cows1  milk,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

2/  Preliminary. 

3/   Average  1935-39. 

y    For  1937. 

Sj   Production  in  federally  inspected  plants  only. 

6/   Average  1936-33. 

7/  Estimated, 

y   Average  1936-39, 

y   Average  1935-38 

10/  Years  ending  June  30. 

II/  Average  19U3-50, 

12/  Includes  goats'  milk  cheese. 

13/  For  1939. 

IS/  Tears  ending  August  31* 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,    Prepared  or  estimated  from  official  statistics, 
reports  of  agricultural  attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad,  and  other 
information. 
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FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 
World  Summaries 


June  1957 


WORLD  COFFEE  PRODUCTION  RISES 

World  total  production  of  green  coffee  for  the  1957-58  marketing 
season  is  estimated  to  he  50.^-  million  bags,  or  an  increase  of  8,9  percent 
over  the  1+6,3  million  hag  production  now  estimated  for  the  1956-57  market- 
ing year.    The  1957-58  estimate  is  very  near  the  production  realized  for 

1955-  56.    Disease  control,  fertilization  and  increased  numbers  of  trees 
in  production  are  factors  expected  to  contribute  to  increased  production* 
Exportable  production  for  1957-58  is  estimated  at  hl,Q  million  bags,  or 

a  15  percent  increase  over  1956-57  "but  k,2  below  1955-56. 

North  America:    Total  North  American  production  for  1957-58  is  expected  to 
be  about  the  same  as  for  1956-57;  despite  the  fact  that  the  coming  season 
will  be  the  off-year  in  the  production  cycle  for  Central  America.  The 

1956-  57  crop  in  Costa  Rica  is  probably  the  largest  ever  produced.  Pro- 
duction in  1957-58  is  estimated  to  be  very  near  the  same  as  there  has 
been  some  expansion  in  the  use  of  irrigation  and  fertilizers  -  including 
use  of  the  minor  elements. 

The  1956-57  coffee  crop  in  El  Salvador  is  a  large  one  and  the 

1957-  58  crop  should  be  almost  as  large.    Guatemalan  production  is  expected 
to  reach  at  least  the  total  realized  for  1956-57.    Improvements  in  the 
methods  of  production  in  these  two  countries  seem  to  be  the  major  element 
at  this  time, 

Haiti's  1956-57  coffee  crop  is  reported  to  be  the  lowest  of  record. 
Exports  have  dropped  off  by  more  than  one-third  from  the  previous  season. 
Since  1900,  however,  bad  crops  have  been  succeeded  by  good  crops  in  U5 
out  of  56  years,  therefore,  an  increase  is  predicted  for  next  year's  crop, 

Mexican  production  for  1957-58  is  now  estimated  at  1,65  million 
bags  -  0,1  million  bags  below  1956-57.    Since  next  season  will  be  an  off- 
year,  more  of  a  reduction  would  be  expected,  but  there  has  been  a  definite 
upward  trend  in  Mexican  coffee  production  in  the  past  several  years.  The 
1956-57  estimate  for  Nicaragua  has  been  reduced  because  heavy  rains  at 
harvest  caused  losses,    a  larger  crop  is  expected  for  1957-58. 

South  America:    The  1957-58  coffee  crop  in  South  America  is  estimated  to 
be  30.5  million  bags.    This  would  be  an  increase  of  3*7  million  bags  over 
the  26.8  million  bags  now  estimated  for  1956-57. 

Production  is  expected  to  increase  for  all  States  of  Brazil,  as 
weather  has  been  very  favorable  and  more  new  trees  will  be  coming  into 
production,    Colombia's  production  in  1957-58  will  probably  be  only 
slightly  below  1956-57.    The  upward  trend  of  production  in  Peru  should 
continue,  as  more  trees  mature  and  greater  yields  are  expected  for  the 
commercial  growing  areas  of  Cajamarca,  Lambayeque,  and  Canchaque.  There 
has  been  a  sharp  increase  in  the  production  of  exportable  types  in  Peru, 
and  exports  for  1956  exceeded  1955  by  approximately  35  percent. 
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GREEN  COFFEE:    World  total  production  for  the  marketing  year  1957-58,  with  comparisons  1/ 

(1,000  bags  of  132.276  pounds  each) 


Continent  and  country 


Average 
1935/36- 
1939 AO 


Average 

191*6/1*7- 

1950/51 


1953-5U 


195U-55 


1955-56 


l*th 
estimate 
1956-57 


1st 
estimate 
1957-58 


North  America:  '• 

Costa  Rica  : 

Cuba   ■ 

Dominican  Republic   

El  Salvador   

Guatemala  •  : 

Haiti   ! 

Honduras  : 

Mexico  •  • 

Nicaragua  : 

Other  North  America  2/  : 

Total  North  America 


390 

371 

395 

56U 

U21  . 

600 

575 

1*25 

561* 

595 

61*2 

906 

750 

!  800 

3U7 

!  3U8 

526 

:  1*85 

610 

515 

!  600 

1,091 

1,203 

1,070 

1,335 

1,250 

1,1*72 

!  1,1*00 

1,002 

1,01*1* 

i,iUo 

:  768 

1,080 

:  528 

1,117 

735 

1,21*0 

1  1,250 

538 

:  617 

500 

:  600 

57 

!  131 

s  21*9 

i  260 

287 

1  350 

!  300 

959 

:  1,00U 

1,1*15 

!  1,600 

1,1*1*0 

1,750 

s  1,650 

280 

:  277 

!  339 

s  1*1*3 

:  U05 

:  350 

:  U00 

251 

311 

575 

550 

650 

:  653 

650 

5,31*0 

:  5,870 

|  7,072 

!  7,1*87 

7,821 

8,180 

8,225 

South  America:  : 

Brazil  :  25,31*0 

Colombia  :  1*,1*52 

Ecuador    251* 

Peru   80 

Venezuela  ..:  9 1*0 

Other  South  America  3/  •  83 

Total  South  America  j  31,H*9 

Africa:  : 

Angola  :  300 

Belgian  Congo  :  320 

Ethiopia  :  3U5 

French  Cameroons   :  52 

French  Togoland   :  6 

French  West  Africa  .:  250 

Kenya  :  297 

Madagascar   :  537 

Tanganyika   263 

Uganda  :  225 

Other  Africa  h/  :  7 

Total  Africa  :  2,602 

Asia  and  Oceania:  : 

India  :  278 

Indonesia  :  1,961 

Yemen   80 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  5/....J  176 

Total  Asia  and  Oceania  2,1*95 


Total  world  production 


1*1,586 


18,701* 
5,81*0 
270 
93 
698 
1*9 


19,700 
7,088 
330 
163 
670 
66 


18,100 
6,1*05 
1*37 
190 
820 
70 


23,500 
6,800 
375 
180 
600 
70 


18,000 
7,200 
1*80 
250 
800 
75 


25,651* 


28,017 


26,022 


31,525 


26,805 


816 
538 
31*3 
121 
33 
91*0 
156 
503 
21*0 
h9h 
201 


1,269 
630 
653 
179 
61 

1,785 
229 
790 
322 
630 
21*2 


962 
750 
762 
227 
66 

1,71*5 
238 
636 
325 

1,180 
221 


1,316 
885 
900 
291 
101 

1,975 
1*67 
910 
31*3 

1,300 
261 


1,350 
885 
820 
300 
110 

1,835 
1*60 
850 
31*0 

1,1*10 
300 


1*,385 


6,790 


7,112 


8,71*9 


8.660 


323 
1*85 
99 
91* 


1*98 
1,239 
80 
300 


1*18 
71U* 

70 
335 


566 
1,190 
70 
U25 


650 
1,500 
70 
397 


1,001 


2,117 


1,567 


2,251 


2,617 


36,910 


1*3,996 


1*2,188 


50,31*6 


1*6,262 


1/  The  coffee  marketing  season  begins  during  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year,  starting  in  some  countries  like 
Brazil  as  early  as  July  1  and  in  other  countries  about  October  1.    Seasons  as  used  here  begin  July  1. 
2/  Includes  B.  W.  I.,  Panama  Republic  and  Puerto  Rico.    3/  Includes  Bolivia,  Surinam  and  Paraguay,    h/  Exportable 
production  only.    Includes  Cape  Verde,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  Liberia,  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Sierra  Leone, 
Spanish  Africa,  Ghana  and  Nigeria.    5/  Includes  French  Indochina,  North  Borneo,  Philippine  Republic,  Hawaii, 
New  Caledonia,  and  New  Hebrides. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Official  publications  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches 
and  other  United  States  representatives  abroad,  and  other  information. 
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GREEN  COFFEE :    World  exportable  production  for  the  marketing  year  1957-58,  with  comparisons  1/ 

(1,000  bags  of  132.276  pounds  each) 


Continent  and  country- 


Average 

19U6A7- 

1950/51 


1953-51* 


195U-55 


1955-56 


Uth 

estimate 
1956-57 


1st 
estimate 
1957-58 


North  America:  : 

Costa  Rica  :  316 

Cuba  :  (.11? 

Dominican  Republic   . .:  236 

SI  Salvador   :  1,108 

Guatemala  .   830 

Haiti   :  021 

Honduras  . .   75 

Mexico  . :  685 

Nicaragua  :  210 

Other  North  America  3_/  :  31 

Total  North  America  ....... :  3,920 

South  America:  : 

Brazil  :  10,380 

Colombia   5,200 

Ecuador   :  205 

Peru  :  10 

Venezuela  .,:  038 

Other  South  America  0/  :  22 

Total  South  America  20,299 

Africa:                                         :  " 

Angola   :  828 

Belgian  Congo   . :  522 

Ethiopia  *  .:  270 

French  Cameroons  :  121 

French  Togoland  :  33 

French  West  Africa   . :  858 

Kenya   150 

Madagascar  :  053 

Tanganyika  ,:  2  30 

Uganda  :  088 

Other  Africa  5/  :  201 

Total  Africa   0,162 

Asia  and  Oceania:  : 

India  ,  :  27 

Indonesia  :  108 

Yemen  .....,:  89 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  6/, . . , :  37 

Total  Asia  and  Oceania  26l 


World  exportable  production 


28,602 


331 

1*36 
927 
951 
578 
189 
1,215 
280 
135 


508 
33 
391* 

1,190 
892 
328 
200 

1,000 
388 
102 


360 
2/  317 
520 

1,105 
917 

535 
227 
1,2U0 
350 
202 


51*0 
2/  353 

1*23 
1,322 
1,000 

325 

290 

1,550 
305 
200 


5,o06 


5,1*35 


5,777 


6,308 


10,300 
6,31*8 
290 
70 
1*39 
52 


10,200 
5,665 
397 
110 
557 
55 


21,300 
6,100 
326 
130 
300 
55 


12,500 
6,ij00 
1*30 
lOO 

500 

60 


21,503 


20,980 


28,211 


20,030 


1,261 
613 
587 
179 
61 

1,700 
219 
71*3 
315 
620 
202 


95k 
718 
696 
227 
66 

1,660 
228 
586 
315 

1,168 
221 


1,306 
852 
833 
291 
101 

1,890 
U57 
880 
392 

1,187 
261 


1,31*0 
8^0 
750 
300 
110 

1,750 
050 
800 
375 

1,3U0 
300 


6,5U0 


6,839 


8,05U 


8,365 


163 
939 
58 
91 


60 
hhh 

50 
110 


2/  137 
875 
50 
130 


2/  150 
1,200 

50 

3ii0 


1,251 


660 


1,192 


1,500 


3h,30O 


33,922 


U3,630 


36,283 


515 
OOO 
5io 
1,250 
1,050 
Ooo 
2O0 
i,05o 
300 
200 


6,355 


18,000 

6,300 
350 
135 

Ooo 

60 


25,205 


1,290 

980 
850 
325 
125 

1,800 
075 
750 
375 

1,1*50 
300 


8,720 


200 
1,100 

50 
150 


l,5Q0 


01,820 


1/  The  coffee  marketing  season  begins  during  the  second  half  of  the  calendar  year,  starting  in  some  countries 
like  Brazil  as  early  as  July  1  and  in  other  countries  about  October  1.    Seasons  as  used  here  begin  July  1. 
Exportable  production  represents  total  production  minus  consumption,  except  in  Brazil  where  it  is  based 
upon  "registrations"  of  current  crop  coffee  minus  port  consumption  and  coast  wise  shipments.    2/  Export 
quotas,    y  Includes  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico  and  Guadeloupe.    0/  Includes  Bolivia,  Surinam 
and  Paraguay.    5/  Includes  Cape  Verde,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  Ghana  and  Nigeria.    6/  Includes  French 
New  Caledonia,    New  Hebrides,   Portuguese  Timor  and  Hawaii. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Official  publications  of  foreign  governments,  reports  of  Agricultural 
Attaches  and  other  United  States  representatives  abroad,  and  other  information. 
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Africa:    It  is  estimated  that  green  coffee  production  in  Africa  will  in- 
crease from  8.66  million  bags  in  1956-57  to  9.1  million  bags  for  1957-58, 
as  the  upward  trend  in  production  continues.    The  largest  single  country 
increase  is  expected  for  the  Belgian  Congo,  where  increased  plantings 
should  be  a  big  factor.    Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  production  in 
the  Belgian  Congo  will  be  Robusta  coffee,  while  one-third  will  be  Arabica. 

During  1956  Angola  exported  1.5  million  bags  of  coffee,  which  ac= 
counted  for  about  U9  percent  of  the  total  value  of  its  exports.  Increases 
in  production  are  expected  in  this  country,  as  coffee  is  the  most  important 
single  item  in  the  economy.     In  Ethiopia  there  seems  to  be  an  upward  trend 
in  both  production  and  consumption. 

A  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  1956-57  crop  estimate  for  French 
West  Africa  due  to  dry  weather  in  the  Ivory  Coast.    However,  the  quality 
improvement  of  the  crop  is  reported  to  be  good.    A  somewhat  larger  crop 
is  forecast  for  the  Ivory  Coast  for  1957-58 •    Damage  to  trees  from  drought 
and  dust-storms  may  have  some  adverse  effect. 

Some  increase  in  production  is  expected  for  the  coming  season  in 
Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika.    Kenya  will  be  at  the  peak  of  the  cycle, 
while  Uganda  should  realize  immediate  increases  due  to  increased  plantings. 
There  has  been  favorable  weather  in  Tanganyika,  and  a  slight  increase  in 
acreage . 

Asia :    The  1957-58  coffee  production  in  Asia  will  probably  be  slightly  be- 
low the  1956-57  crop.    India  continues  to  increase  its  production.  The 
1957-58  crop  in  Indonesia,  however,  will  probably  be  somewhat  below  the 
very  high  year  of  1956-57 •    The  1959  goal  for  Indonesia  is  a  1.6  million 
bag  production  -  1.1  million  bags  would  be  production  by  smallholders,  while 
the  remainder  would  be  estate  coffee. 


WORLD  RICE  CROP  ATTAINS  NEW  RECORD  AS  ASIA  EXPANDS  PRODUCTION 

The  world  rice  harvest  of  1956-57  (August- July )  is  3»7  percent  above 
the  previous  record  crop  of  the  year  before,  and  10  percent  more  than  2 
years  earlier,  according  to  the  third  estimate  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.    World  production  in  1956-57  is  estimated  at  1+^1, 800  million 
pounds  of  rough  rice,  compared  with  ^26,100  million  pounds  in  1955-56,  and 
^00,500  million  pounds  in  195^-55. 

Expansion  in  the  rice  cultivation  of  Asia  accounts  for  most  of  this 
marked  increase  in  total  world  production.    This  year  93  percent  of  the 
world  rice  crop  is  being  produced  in  Asia.    Rice  output  in  South  America 
and  Africa  is  up  slightly.    Production  declined,  however,  in  Europe  and 
North  America. 
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FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 
World  Summaries 


June  1957 


The  world  rice  acreage  in  1956-57  is  5  million  acres  more  than  last 
year's  record,  and  7»5  million  acres  larger  than  2  years  earlier.    With  few 
exceptions,  the  countries  of  Asia  are  continuing  to  increase  rice  acreage. 
In  most  other  rice  areas  more  land  also,  is  "being  put  into  rice.    In  a 
few  of  the  larger-producing  surplus  countries,  however,  acreage  is  being 
restricted. 

The  increase  in  Asia's  rice  production  of  1956-57  is  due  to  (l)  good 
weather  in  most  areas,  ( 2)  a  gain  in  acreage,  (3)  governmental  encouragement 
in  increasing  production,  and  (k)  new  methods  of  cultivation.    Per-acre  yields 
in  Asian  countries  generally  were  well  above  average. 

India  in  1956-57  had  a  large  increase  in  rice  acreage.  Favorable 
weather  in  most  areas  and  an  increased  use  of  new  production  methods 
resulted  in  the  harvesting  of  the  highest  yields  per  acre  on  record.  The 
country  increased  rice  acreage  1.7  percent  and  production  ^.8  percent  over 
1955-56.     India's  official  estimate  of  1956-57  production  is  9^,650  million 
pounds  of  rough  rice,  an  increase  of  ^-,370  million  pounds  over  the  year 
before . 

Japan  increased  rice  acreage  slightly  and  produced  a  near-record  crop. 
Dry  weather  reduced  substantially  Korea's  rice  yields  harvested  from  an 
area  about  the  same  size  as  in  the  year  before. 

Pakistan's  rice  harvest  is  considerably  larger  than  last  year's  very 
small  crop.  Production  in  Indonesia  this  year  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  that  country's  good  harvest  of  last  year. 

Rice  production  increased  in  Thailand  and  Burma,  the  principal  surplus 
countries  of  Asia.    This  year's  combined  harvest  is  3^000  million  pounds 
of  rough  rice,  an  increase  of  3>^+00  million  pounds  over  1955-56.  Thailand's 
acreage  and  crop  harvested  were  at  a  near-record  level.    Burma  increased 
acreage  and  produced  the  largest  crop  in  postwar  years. 

The  Philippine  Republic  in  1956-57  harvested  its  eighth  successive 
record  rice  crop.    This  year's  harvest  is  35  percent  more  than  in  19^-8-^9  • 
Ma'laya  It  also  having  a  record  rice  crop  from  a  record  acreage  harvested. 
Acreage  was  increased  partly  as  a  result  of  incentives  offered  to  growers 
by  the  Government  and  weather  was  unusually  favorable. 

Lack  of  rainfall  in  Ceylon  reduced  substantially  the  area  in  rice  and 
the  crop  harvested.    Although  Taiwan's  rice  crop  is  expected  to  be  above 
average,  it  probably  will  be  less  than  last  year's  record  production. 

Rice  output  in  the  Near  East  in  1956  is  estimated  at  1,790  million 
pounds  of  rough  rice,  a  substantial  increase  over  1,250  million  pounds  in 
the  preceding  year,  but  much  below  the  good  crop  of  2,360  million  pounds 
in  195^- •     Iran  and  Turkey  increased  production  above  the  poor  crops  of  the 
year  "before.    That  of  Iraq.,  however,  again  was  well  "below  average. 
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Rice  production  in  Europe  is  down  11  percent  from  the  year  before. 
The  major  decline  occurred  in  Italy,  where  acreage  was  restricted  by  the 
Government.     Production  decreased  also  in  Portugal  and  Greece.    On  the 
other  hand,  Spain  and  France  produced  record  rice  crops. 

The  rice  harvest  of  North  America  is  9  percent  below  that  of  the 
preceding  year.    A  decline  of  15  percent  occurred  in  the  United  States, 
producer  of  seven-tenths  of  the  continent's  rice.    On  the  other  hand,  pro- 
duction in  Mexico  and  Cuba  was  greatly  increased. 

In  Central  America,  rice  production  is  up  10  percent.    The  largest 
increase  was  in  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.    Production  in  El  Salvador, 
Panama,  and  Guatemala  was  a  little  less  than  in  the  year  before. 

Present  prospects  are  for  a  South  American  rice  crop  not  greatly 
different  from  that  in  the  preceding  year.  Official  statistics  are  not 
yet  available  for  Brazil's  1956-57  rice  crop,  which  is  now  forecast  at 
about  3  percent  above  that  of  a  year  earlier.  The  crop  of  Ecuador  and 
Colombia  are  well  above  those  of  the  year  before.  Chile's  harvest  was 
slightly  below  last  year's  poor  crop.  Production  declines  also  occurred 
in  Venezuela,  Uruguay  and  Argentina. 

WORLD  WOOL  PRODUCTION  IN  1956 

World  wool  production  in  1956  is  now  estimated  at  ^-,965  million 
pounds,  greasy  basis,  compared  with  ^,7^+0  million  pounds  in  1955-  This 
estimate  includes  the  1956  output  for  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  and 
the  1956-57  wool  year  production  for  Southern  Hemisphere  countries.  With 
the  gain  in  1956,  world  production  has  shown  an  increase  for  9  consecutive 
years-. 

The  latest  increase  was  due  mainly  to  the  much  larger  Australian  clip, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  to  larger  clips  in  Argentina,  New  Zealand,  U.S.S.R., 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.     In  recent  years  production  has  been  stimu- 
lated by  such  incentives  as  more  favorable  prices,  the  desire  to  increase 
foreign  exchange  earnings,  and  the  need  to  satisfy  greater  domestic  re- 
quirements.    Improved  grazing  conditions  have  also  favored  increased 
production. 

The  5  most  important  wool  producing  countries  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere increased  their  share  of  world  output  from  57 «9  percent  in  1955-56 
to  58 '9  percent  in  1956-57*  Australia  alone  produced  31*1  percent  of  the 
world's  wool  production  in  the  1956-57  season. 

Production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  in  1956  totaled  about  300 
million  pounds,  greasy  basis.    Of  this  quantity  232  million  pounds  were 
shown  wool  and  68  million  pounds  were  pulled  wool,  on  a  grease  equivalent 
basis.     Output  of  both  was  a  little  lower  than  in  1955 •    The  decline  in 
the  United  States  output  was  due  to  a  drop  in  the  number  of  sheep  shorn, 
and  also  to  lower  average  fleece  weights. 
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FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 
World  Summaries 


June  1957 


Wool  production  in  Australia  this  season  is  estimated  at  1,530 
million  pounds ,  an  increase  of  120  million  pounds  over  1955-56.  This 
increase  continues  the  upward  trend  of  recent  years,  which  has  re- 
sulted from  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  sheep  industry,  brought  about 
by  more  favorable  wool  prices  and  also  improved  grazing  conditions. 
The  number  of  sheep  in  Australia  increased  from  139  million  in  the 
spring  of  1956  to  151  million  in  1957. 

The  New  Zealand  production  for  1956-57  is  up  about  2.8  percent 
above  last  season.    Higher  prices  for  wool  and  relatively  low 
returns  from  dairying  have  been  factors  that  contributed  to  in- 
creased production.    Wool  prices  in  New  Zealand  are  at  the  highest 
levels  since  the  peak  reached  during  the  Korean  war. 

Wool  production  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was  up  almost  2.2 
percent.    This  represents  the  ninth  successive  year  in  which  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  has  increased  its  wool  output. 

Argentine  production,  after  having  declined  for  7  seasons  in 
succession,  totaled  about  hlty  million  pounds  in  1956-57;  approxi- 
mately 17.^-  percent  greater  than  the  357  million  pounds  produced 
in  1955-56.    The  larger  production  is  attributed  to  the  recent 
currency  changes  and  other  economic  reasons.    Under  the  Argentine 
system  of  multiple  exchange  rates,  wool  export  prices  have  in- 
creased in  relation  to  prices  of  other  livestock  products.  In- 
creased wool  export  prices  have  brought  about  a  shift  from  cattle 
to  sheep  production. 

Wool  production  in  Uruguay  decreased  from  198  million  pounds  in 
195^-55  to  172  million  in  1955-56,  and  it  is  now  estimated  that  this 
season's  total  will  be  about  15^  million  pounds.    This  fairly  rapid 
decline  in  Uruguay's  production  can  be  attributed  in  part  to  the 
unfavorable  weather,  which  has  reduced  the  average  yield  of  wool  per 
sheep.    The  decline  was  also  caused  by  a  sharp  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  mutton  as  well  as  border  losses. 

It  is  estimated  that  wool  production  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  increased 
from  approximately  500  million  pounds  in  1955  to  520  million  pounds 
in  1956.    Over  the  same  period  the  Soviet  Union  is  reported  to  have 
increased  its  sheep  numbers  by  about  h  percent. 

World  wool  production  is  expected  to  decline  somewhat  next 
season,  because  continued  drought  conditions  in  most  Australian 
pastoral  areas  threaten  to  reduce  sheep  numbers,  and  the  average 
fleece  weights.    The  slow  process  of  returning  to  normal  shearing 
operations  after  the  recent  labor  difficulties  will  be  another 
factor  pointing  towards  a  smaller  clip  in  the  1957  season. 
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CORRECTION 


In  the  EGG  NUMBERS  table  on  Page  2k  in  the  May  1957  supple- 
mental issue  of  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  the  unit  should  have 
been  "Millions"  ( not  thousands ) .     In  the  narrative  accompanying 
the  table  the  correct  unit  was  used. 


WORLD  HOPS  PRODUCTION  SHOWS 
CONTINUED  DOWNWARD  TREND 

Information  now  available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice indicates  that  the  world  1956-57  hops  crop,  which  includes 
crops  harvested  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  in  the  late  months  of 

1956  and  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  during  the  early  months  of 

1957  >  amounted  to  approximately  126  million  pounds. 

This  is  a  reduction  of  6  percent  from  the  135  million  pounds 
harvested  in  1955-56.    World  production  of  hops  has  been  declining 
steadily  since  1953 ,  and  the  1956-57  crop  is  k  percent  smaller 
than  the  average  for  the  5  years  immediately  preceding  World  War  II 
and  materially  smaller  than  the  average  for  1950-5^- 

The  decline  in  the  1956-57  crop  was  due  mainly  to  much 
smaller  crops  in  the  United  Kingdom,,  France,  Belgium  and  Australia, 
and  moderately  smaller  production  in  Czechoslovakia,  Japan  and 
New  Zealand.    The  main  reason  for  the  declines  in  these  countries 
was  unfavorable  weather  in  one  or  more  portions  of  the  growing 
season  or  during  harvest. 

These  reductions  in  output  more  than  offset  considerably 
larger  crops  in  the  United  States,  West  Germany  and  Yugoslavia. 
In  the  United  States,  flood  damage  and  unfavorable  weather 
reduced  production  in  California,  but  in  Washington,  Oregon  and 
Idaho  conditions  were  relatively  favorable.    The  increases  in 
production  in  West  Germany  and  Yugoslavia  are  attributable  to 
expansion  in  hops  acreage. 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 
AREA  HARVESTED 


Average  Average 

Crop    :  1935/39 :19li5A9  :  1953    :  195u    :    1955  :  1956: 

------  — Million  Acres  -  --  --  --  --  - 


L25: 

L07: 

L6k: 

46I: 

L76 

:  L81: 

Rye 

101: 

106: 

89: 

88: 

83  I 

:  78: 

Breadgrains  (sub-total)  : 

526  ^ 

513? 

55: 

5u9: 

55S 

:  559: 

pop  . 

0*4.* 

265- 

26S* 

ffi  ar1!  pv  ' 

117  s 

in  • 

-L.L.I.  • 

1^6  ■ 

Oats  j 

128: 

130 : 

132: 

127 

:  124: 

Corn  : 

:  223: 

215: 

222: 

225: 

250 

:  261: 

•  J  » 

— ~- 

3  —  3 

Cotton  J 

:  81.1: 

60.3: 

80.5: 

79.3: 

814 

i  78.9: 

Tob seen     2/  ! 

!  7.6: 

7.^: 

9.0 

:  9.1: 

Beet  Sugar  i 

:  8.3; 

8.0: 

11.3: 

11.7: 

12.1 

:  12.8: 

Cane  Supar.  Centrifugal 

*          i*  sat* 

n.a: 

J.  i.  •  a  •  • 

n.a.: 

n.a. 

:  n.a.: 

Sugar,  Centrifugal,  all 

:  n.a.: 

n.a; 

n.a. : 

n.a.: 

n.a. 

:  n.a.; 

Sugar,  Non-centrifugal 

:  n.a.: 

n.a: 

n.a.: 

n.a.: 

n.a. 

:  n.a.: 

Potatoes  ! 

:  29.2: 

26.2: 

28.9: 

31.6: 

25.6 

!  25.9: 

Dry  Edible  Beans    k/  i 

:  10.2: 

12.7: 

13.5: 

Hi. 6: 

H.6 

:  II4.6: 

Dry  Peas  j>/ 

:  1.0: 

1.3: 

1.1: 

.9: 

1.1 

:  1.2: 

Garbanzos 

s  20.0: 

22.8: 

21.7: 

22.3: 

27.3 

;  n.a.: 

Flaxseed  i 

19.6: 

17.6: 

16.7: 

18.0: 

18.1 

:  23.7: 

Soybeans  2/ 

:  29.0: 

32.6: 

39.7: 

U2.8: 

Uii.3 

:  U9.0: 

Peanuts  2/ 

:  22.3: 

27.0: 

28.1: 

31.9: 

32.5  :  3U.2: 

Total  Area  Shown 

:  1U60.3: 

H|17.0: 

15U3.0: 

1558.1:1601.0 

:  1602.4 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  years  shown  refer  to  years  of  harvest  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  countries.    Harvests  of  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  are 
combined  with  those  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  which  immediately  follow;  thus, 
the  crops  harvested  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  in  1956  are  combined  with  Southern 
Hemisphere  harvests  which  begin  late  in  1956  and. end  in  the  first  half  of  1957. 
1/  Converted  by  weight  and  feeding  value.    2/  Year  beginning  January  1.  32 
countries  only:    North  America,  Europe  excluding  USSR,  Japan  and  South  American 
countries,    y  25  countries  only.    5/  15  countries  only.    Excludes  Mainland  China, 
which  is  the  world's  largest  producer.  0/    Oranges,  Grapefruit, 

Lemons.  -  Excludes  Southern  Hemisphere,  which  in  1955  produced 

oranges,  68.5j  grapefruit,  1.2;  lemons,  a. 2  million,    jj  193U-38. 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 


PRODUCTION 

Crop 

Average  Average 
,     Unit    :  1935/39  :  191*5/1*9:  1953  i 

195U  : 

1955  : 

1956 

wneat  ! 
Rye  : 
Rice  : 
rsariey  ! 
Oats  i 
Corn  : 

Bushels  ! 
tt 

100#  Bags; 

iBushels 

it  , 

>  it 

:    6102  : 
:    1732  i 
:    3706  j 
t    2377  i 
:    U36U  i 
:  1.775 

.  5910  j 

!   1530  ! 

35U9  ! 
:  2180  . 
'  3916  : 
:  5290  i 

:  71*65  : 

!   1U70  ! 

:  U206  ! 

!  2830 

:  kOQO  - 

5855 

(OOU  i 

i  1530  1 
:  1*005  ! 

!  2o55  : 
:  U190  i 
1  5635  : 

!  7UO>  ! 
t  llj.80  1 

:  U261  : 

!  3095  ' 

I  1*U*5  ! 
;  6285  : 

(595 
i  1385 
i  UU18 

:  3295 
i  U250 
i  66tf 

Feed  Grains  ; 
Feed  Grains  Equiv.  ! 
to  oorn  1/ 

:  Sh.  Tn,  ! 

,n      it  < 

:     26l  , 
\  216 

:  263 
!  250 

!  297 

:  282 

:    293  : 

!  2/0 

:    321  ! 

!  305 

332 
t  316 

t-otton  ; 
Tobacco    2/  i 
Beet  Sugar 
Cane  Sugar j  Cent, 

Bales  ! 
!  Pounds  i 

:Sh.  Tn, 
>  ii  ii 

:  31.7* 
:  6619 
:  11.8 
1  16.8 

i  25.7) 
:  6931 
:  9.U 
:  18.0 

i  39.1 
:  7656 
:  17.1 

!  2)4*1 

'  30.0 

:  8087 
:  16.2 
:  25.3 

>  39.7 

:  8391 
:  17.6 
:  25.6 

.              Oft  A 

!      3o  #2 

s  81*28 

•  17.3 
:  27.9 

Sugar 3  Cent,  all 

.  ii  u 

1  28.5 

1  27.1* 

I  10..5 

i  1*1.5 

i  1*3.2 

I  U5.2 

Sugar,  Non-cent. 

.  h  II 

:  5.5 

i  6.0 

1  6.1 

1  6.6 

6.7 

:  6.8 

Potatoes  y 
Dry  Edible  Beans  k/  i 
Dry  Peas  5/ 
Garbanzos  : 

:100#  Bags 
,  ii  it 

.ii      it  . 

It        It  ; 

t  3282 
:  61.8 

:  11.3' 

:     102  - 

:  2803 
1  67.1 
:     Hi. 3 

!  103 

1  3-410 
1  78.8 
:     11. U 
:  125,0 

!  3680 

:  86.7 
1  11.3 

!  139.7 

1  311*3 

!  89.1 

:  12.9 
:  135.8 

t  3397 

83.7 
6  13.1 
:  n.a. 

Flaxseed 
Soybeans 

Peanuts  in  shell  2/j 
Cottonseed  s 

[Bushels 

Sh.  Tn.  ! 
ii  tt 

:  133.5 
i  163.7: 
r  9.6. 
1  15.3: 

'1  128.5 
i  551.3: 
:  10.8 
:  11.9: 

i  115.6 
i  651.9: 
:  11.5 
:  18.5 

S  119. h 

:  717.7 
!  12.1 
:  18.6, 

I  126.0 

:  768.2 
t  12.5 
i  18.9 

i  !67o3 
:  85U.O 
:  12.6 
:  18.8 

Apples  i 
Pears  i 
Grapes  i 
Oranges  i 
Grapefruit  i 
Lpmons  ! 

oushels  i 
ii  . 

.Sh.  Tn,  ; 

Boxes  ; 
.  it 

.    it  < 

U62  ! 

:     117  J 
!  33.9! 
:  20lu9i 
:  3U.9: 
s  23.2! 

1*09  ! 

!     131  ! 

29.1. 
:  257.2: 
:  56.6j 

26. Ii 

560  . 
•   166  • 

!  38.6 

1  3U2.5: 
53.2: 
:  33.3! 

:    602  : 
:    158  ! 
i  39.5: 
s  3U9.U: 
:  U7.2i 

.    553  : 
:    166  : 
!  38.5: 

!  350.ll! 

•  50.14! 

627 
:  163 
:  n.a, 
6/280.2 

'W  U6.9 
»7T/  po  ^ 

Cacao  Beans  i 
Coffee  i 
Tea  i 
Hops  : 

Pounds  i 

:Bgs  132#  ! 

'Pounds  : 
tt 

1581  S 
:  la.6; 

1516  1 
36.9! 
:  IO83  s 

1623  ! 
Ui.OS 

1301  S 
150.2: 

1812  i 

•  l*2.2s 

ilia  ! 
11*3.6: 

1829  I 
50.3i 
H*79  : 
131* .6 ! 

2033 

n.a, 
126.3« 

Footnotes:    See  page  U. 
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WORLD  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS 


PRODUCTION 


Crop 


Average  Average 
Unit  :1935/39*19l*5/l*9:  1953 


1951*  :    1955  »  1956 


Prunes  1/ 

Raisins  2/  (and  currents) 

Almonds  1/  2/shelled 
Filberts  1/unshelled 
Walnuts  ~y    un  she  lied 

Castor  Beans  2/ 
Rape seed  2l 
Sesame  Seed  2/ 
Sunflower  Seed  2/ 

Cottonseed  Oil 
Linseed  Oil 
Soybean  Oil 
Peanut  Oil 
Olive  Oil 
Palm  Oil 
Palm  Kernel  Oil 
Coconut  Oil 
Lard 

Tallow,  and  greases 

Edible  vegetable  oils  6/ 

Palm  Oils 

Industrial  Oils 

Animal  Fats  (inc.  butter) 

Marine  Oils 

All  fats  &  Oils  (excludes 
tallow  and  greases)  6/ 


Thousands 


:Sh.  Tn. 

:  279.lt 

:  229.8 

:  221J?: 

209 

« 

e 

183  : 

212 

•  R 
• 

tt 

:  623.6 

:  538.6 

:  61x2 

• 
• 

559 

579.2a 

627»3 

*  n 

n 

:     78.it:  90.1* 

J  IOI1.3: 

9U.3s 

61w5* 

71.3 

:  11 

n 

:    118.6:  122.0 

i  115.9: 

I7l*.9: 

126.7: 

197.2 

tt 

:    127.0:  122.2 

:  105.9: 

126.0: 

Hi9.3: 

157  .h 

:Sh. 

Tn. 

s  hlk 

:  h92 

:  567 

• 

537 

522  : 

523 

•  tt 
• 

n 

:  U216 

1U896 

:  5226 

• 
• 

5291 

6088  : 

6112 

• 

n 

:  1790 

:1765 

:  1915 

: 

1955 

:  n 

n 

a  0"7flC? 

:  2(05 

S3o95 

:  U550 

: 

1*1*30 

t 

5281  : 

551*1* 

:  " 

tt 

:  1390 

:1220 

:  2025 

: 

1965 

: 

2055  : 

2000 

■  n 
• 

tt 

i  11U5 

:1100 

:  990 

995 

• 

■ 

1085  : 

1U60 

•  it 

n 

t  1355 

:1615 

:  1905 

2100 

: 

2250  : 

2500 

.  n 

• 

n 

•  -LOOp 

:1880 

:  2005 

2100 

: 

2180  : 

221,5 

:  " 

tt 

:  968 

t  907 

:  1285 

1050 

■ 

758  ' 

1075 

:  » 

n 

i  1090 

:1000 

:  1320 

1355 

1 

1335  * 

1330 

t  " 

n 

:  UOO 

t  335 

t  1i5o 

170 

! 

U50  : 

t  " 

n 

t  2135 

:1620 

:  211*0 

2300 

3 
0 

2320  t 

21*70 

■  n 

tt 

*  31*85 

»3098 

:  3980 

horn 

t 

1*295  « 

1*1*60 

t  » 

n 

i  1592 

S2018 

:  2785 

2720 

* 

e 

2980  : 

311,0 

.  n 

n 

:  6720 

t7l65 

s  9010 

: 

9016 

9165  t 

9885 

.  ft 

tt 

:  3655 

f2975 

s  39UO 

• 
• 

U163 

• 
s 

low  * 

1*308 

:  R 

tt 

:  2900 

t2985 

:  3015 

: 

3006 

* 
• 

33UO  t 

371*2 

:  » 

tt 

:  9330 

:8520 

: 10510 

:10755 

: 11105  :11U90 

*  tt 

• 

tt 

i  1055 

• 

:  595 

t  930 

• 

1055 

1035  x 

1055 

: 

:  n 

n 

a 

: 23660 

: 

:222U0 

:27U05 

: 27995 

•  • 

:28790  :. 

301*80 

t Pound 

J  387 

th/206 

t  28-3 

: 

251 

1 

264  t 

297 

:  " 

.  2U7 

:t/282 

:  232 

• 
• 

268 

■ 
• 

266  : 

267 

.  n 

:  31*22 

:S520 

:  2691 

• 
• 

3li02 

• 
• 

1*1*77  : 

1651 

:  " 

:  507 

:J/5U9 

:  868 

• 

923 

« 
• 

IO38  : 

1095 

Abaca  2/ 
Henequen  2/ 
Jute  1/ 
Sisal  2/ 

Oil  production  from  vegetable  oilseeds  relates  to  year  in  which  seed  was  produced 
and  not  necessarily  when  oil  was  extracted;  for  other  oils  production  relates  to 
calendar  year0 

1/  Harvests  of  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  combined  with  those  of  Southern  Hemis- 
phere which  follow. 

2/  Includes  U.  S.  unshelled  divided  by  2. 
3/  Year  beginning  January  1. 
y  191*6-50 
5/  191*7-51 

6/  Group  totals  do  not  include  revisions  since  March  issue  in  Olive  Oil  and  Lard. 
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The  Commodity  Summaries  in  this  monthly  supplementary  issue  of  Foreign 
Crops  and  Markets  are  part  of  a  series  of  reports  on  World  Crop  and 
Livestock  Production  and  Trade  which  are  released  according  to  a 
schedule  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  calendar  year. 

The  country  data  are  prepared  or  estimated  on  the  basis  of  official 
statistics  of  foreign  governments;  reports  of  Agricultural  Attaches  and 
other  United  States  representatives  abroad;  results  of  office  research 
and  other  information.  The  Summaries  of  Production  have  been  approved 
by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee  on  Foreign  Crops  and 
Livestock  Statistics. 
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FOREIGN  CROPS  AND  MARKETS 

Published  weekly  and  monthly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S. 
farm  products  by  keeping  the  Nation's  agricultural  interests  informed 
of  current  crop  and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in 
production,  prices,  supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and 
other  factors  affecting  world  agricultural  trade.  Circulation  is  free 
to  persons  in  the  U.  S. 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  'publication,  please  tear 
off  the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address,  pencil 
"drop" 'upon  it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Room 
59l8>  U.  Sv  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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